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THE SALOON AND THE SABBATH. 

BY THE BEV. FERDINAND 0. IGLEHART, D. D., PASTOB OF THE 
PARK AVENUE M. E. CHURCH, NEW YORK. 



It is natural that there should be conflict between the saloon 
and the Christian Sabbatb. They represent ideas exactly oppo- 
site. One stands for every thing that is bad, the other for every 
thing that is good. The saloon breeds disease, disorder, misery, 
and crime ; the Sabbath brings order, health, wealth, happiness, 
and virtue. No moral conflict since the civil war has been 
more important or bitter than the one now being waged in New 
York city between the saloon and the Sabbath. 

The first question involved in the conflict is the enforcement 
of law. The present excise law in New York was passed nearly 
forty years ago. It has been retained with few modifications by 
successive Democratic and Eepublican Legislatures. In late 
years it has been enforced, but only against the poor saloonkeeper 
who had no political influence and no money with which to pay 
the bribe. The records show that there were seven thousand 
arrests for the violation of the excise law during the last year of 
the Tammany administration in the city — more in proportion 
than under the present rule. 

The Police Commissioners should have had the united support 
of the New York city press. With honorable exceptions they 
have had its opposition. The city papers are brilliant, enterpris- 
ing, and, as a rule, are on the right side of moral questions. But 
it is one of the astonishing and lamentable features of this con- 
test that so many secular papers have recorded themselves in 
favor of the breaking of law. They have not only apologized for 
law breakers, but they have laughed at, sneered at, and persecuted 
the officers who tried to enforce the law. 

One of the most disgraceful things about the contest is the bit- 
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ter opposition to the enforcement of the excise law on the part of 
some officers of the Municipal, State, and Federal governments. 
These are surely men who ought to know what an oath is and 
what a law is, and yet they demand that the officers violate their 
oaths and allow the crime-breeding places of the city to break the 
law. 

In the history of the world human government has moved in 
a circle : first, absolute despotism ; then, a limited monarchy °, 
then, a democracy ; followed by anarchy and an absolute 
despotism again. This was the record of human government till 
the close of the civil war, when we taught the world that a 
republic need not fall into anarchy to be ruled by an absolute 
despot again. But we are in the midst of grave danger in the 
great cities. We are confronted by enemies of every kind ; by 
the anarchy of wealth, the anarchy of labor, and especially the 
anarchy of the breweries, the distilleries and the grog shops. Ex- 
Judge Noah Davis, before whom William M. Tweed was tried 
and convicted, said in a public address a few months ago : "In 
my experience of thirty years on the bench I give it as my de- 
liberate opinion that eight-tenths of all the crime can be traced 
to the saloon." Notwithstanding the opposition of able papers, 
of influential politicians and powerful office holders, the Police 
Commissioners have held their faces like flint to the purpose, and 
their moral heroism and patriotism have stood out in bold relief 
against the moral cowardice and disloyalty of those who have 
opposed them. 

The second question involved in the contest is the continu- 
ance of the Sunday closing law. No law favoring the opening 
of saloons on Sundays should be passed. Nothing would so of- 
fend the conscience or corrupt the morals of the people as such a 
step. New York should be slow to crave the disgraceful noto- 
riety of being about the only State in the Union to legalize the 
opening of saloons on Sunday. 

The Sunday opening is claimed in the interest of the poor 
man, when it is for the benefit of the rich. It is in the interest 
of the tills of the eight thousand saloon keepers of New York 
city, and especially in the interest of the coffers of the million- 
aire brewers and distillers. The brewers' organization of New 
York city alone represents $50,000,000, and the whiskey dealers' 
association $30,000,000 more ; so that there are $80,000,000 
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behind the liquor interest in New York city. It is this colossal mo- 
nopoly, and not the poor man, that is causing all the excitement 
against the enforcement of the Sunday law. It is said that the 
brewers' association has mortgages on more than six of the eight 
thousand saloons of the city, and is proceeding steadily to place 
mortgages on the rest of the town, on its public sentiment, its 
politics, and its laws. It is estimated that previous to the Sun- 
day closing there were $200,000 worth of liquor consumed in the 
bar rooms of the city every Sunday. Many saloon keepers de- 
prived of their best day's sales have broken up, and thousands of 
failures will follow. The loss will fall upon the millionaires who 
furnish the product and hold the mortgages. No monopoly 
of America so oppresses the poor as the monopoly of beer. 
Moloch of old whose brazen form held out its hand for the money 
of the people, and whose fires consumed the sons offered as vic- 
tims, was merciful, compared to the Moloch of rum whose hand 
demands millions of money, and whose fires burn up the best 
of our sons. 

The laboring man of the United States consumes an average of 
a hundred dollars worth of drink each year. This amount would 
buy fuel and flour for every working man in America. The work- 
ing people of New York City spend for liquor more than $50,000 
a day, or $1,500,000 a month. Many men are poor because they 
have had too much beer through the week. It would be a mercy 
to them to shut the door of temptation to them on Sunday. The 
liquor dealers are anxious that the poor man shall .have some beer 
with his dinner on Sunday. The anxiety of the poor man's family 
is to have some dinner with their beer. There has been no propo- 
sition of the benevolent saloon keeper to let the poor man have 
free beer with his free lunch on Sunday. It is the poor man's 
dimes and not his liberty that they are so anxious about. 

It is claimed that the poor man has as good right to his beer 
on the Sabbath as the rich man has to his fine wines, brandies 
and whiskeys. The jealousy of the poor man might ask no sweeter 
revenge than to continue the discrimination. For if the rich will 
continue to drink long enough they will become poor, and if the 
poor will quit drinking long enough they will become rich. An 
easier and wiser way of securing justice would be to amend the 
law and prevent the selling at rich mens' clubs, restaurants and 
hotel rooms. 
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Another reason assigned for opening the saloons on Sunday is 
that there are so many foreigners in New York city that it would 
be the proper thing to adjust our laws to their customs. When 
the blood is good, mixed blood makes the best nation. It makes 
the strongest body and most vigorous mind. We hare been very 
fortunate as a nation in the good stock that has come to us from 
foreign shores. The surprise is not that we have been European- 
ized so much, but so little, and that we have Americanized our 
foreign population so well. That fact attests the strength of our 
form of government and the wisdom and virtue of its founders. 
Of late, however, the foreign element has been poured in upon 
us too rapidly, much of it being of an undesirable character. We 
used to be the asylum for the oppressed of all nations, it looks 
of late, as though we were coming to be oppressed by the 
asylums of all nations, so much abject poverty, mental 
disability, moral stupidity and crime are thrown in upon us 
to poison us body and soul. We can take care of the 
whole world, but it must come to us slowly enough for 
us to assimilate it. Almost nowhere on the continent is our form 
of government so strained to maintain itself as it is in its resist- 
ance of the tremendous tide of un-American immigration which 
flows into New York city to remain in it. This is no time to relax 
American law to the standard of Old World government or Old 
World morals. This is no time to make New York a Berlin for the 
German, a St. Petersburg for the Russian, a Paris for the French- 
man, or a Rome for the Italian. It is the time to keep New York 
American for the Americans, whether they come from Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or the islands of the seas, or are native born. It is 
one of the fortunate results of an unfortunate panic that last year 
we exported about as many foreigners as we imported, giving the 
nation a rest and an opportunity to assimilate the elements 
already here. It is said that there are 400,000 Germans in New 
York city, and that they have been accustomed to have their 
beer on Sunday in their own country and should be allowed to 
have it here. The Germans are among our best population. 
Their industry, economy, integrity, domestic fidelity, intelligence, 
patriotism, have contributed much to our national thrift. But 
these hundreds of thousands of Germans have no more right to 
ask us to surrender our civil Sabbath, and hug the saloon to our 
bosom, than they have to ask us to surrender our form of govern- 
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ment and have a Kaiser because they have been accustomed to 
live under a monarchy. The proper thing for them to do is to 
respect and obey the laws of the country to which they have come. 
That the Puritan civilization is better than theirs is attested 
by the fact that 100,000 of the flower of the German nation come 
to our country every year. Numbers of Germans have strict ideas 
of the Sabbath, and have no love for the American saloon. Some 
of the most powerful advocates of Sunday closing are among the 
ministers and members of the evangelical German Churches in 
New York city. 

A large proportion of the solid, substantial, law-abiding people 
of all religious creeds and every political faith are in favor of clos- 
ing the saloons on Sunday. They believe that the Fourth is one 
of the Ten Commandments on which is based the jurisprudence 
of the ruling empires of the world, and that in the long run 
human society would suffer as much from disobedience of the 
Fourth as of any other one of the commandments. The rigid Sab- 
bath laws of most of the English speaking nations of the world 
have their root in the old Anglo-Saxon idea of loyalty to God and 
liberty to the individual through loyalty to God. 

There are others who do not recognize the religious obligation 
of the Sabbath, who believe in it as a civil institution. They 
consider it necessary as a rest for labor, a wall against crime, a 
shelter for virtue, and they are earnestly in favor of enforcing 
the law against the saloons. The Supreme Court of New York 
and the Court of Appeals have thus defined the civil Sabbath : 

" As a civil institution it is older than the government. The framers of 
the first constitution found it in existence ; they recognized it in their acts. 
The stability of government, the welfare of the subject, and the interests of 
society have made it necessary that the day of rest observed by the people of 
a nation should be uniform, and that its observance should be, to some ex- 
tent, compulsory, not by way of enforcing the conscience of those upon 
whom the law operates, but by way of protecting those who desire and are 
entitled to the day." 

Justice McLean of the United States Supreme Court says : 

" Where there is no Christian Sabbath there is no Christian morality, and 
without this free government cannot long exist." 

Nothing which the Catholic Church has done in its history in 
this country has so commanded the respect and approbation of the 
Christians of the United States as the strong stand it has taken 
against opening the saloons on Sunday. The last Plenary 
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Council at Baltimore, held last year, at which eighty bishops and 
nearly all the prominent priests in the United States assisted, and 
over which Cardinal Gibbons presided, has this to say on the 
question : 

"We earnestly appeal to all Catholics without distinction, not only to take 
no part in any movement tending toward a relaxation of the observance of the 
Sunday, but to use their influence as citizens to resist in the opposite direc- 
tion. There is one way of profaning the Lord's Day, which is so prolific of 
evil results that we consider it our duty to utter against it a special con- 
demnation. This is the practice of selling beer or other liquors on Sunday, 
or of frequenting places where they are sold. This practice tends more than 
any other to turn the Day of the Lord into a day of dissipation, to use it for 
an occasion for breeding intemperance. While we hope that Sunday laws 
on this point will not be relaxed but even more rigidly enforced, we implore 
all Catholics for the love of God and of country, never to take part in such 
Sunday traffic, nor to patronize nor countenance it. We call upon pastors to 
induce all of their flocks that may be engaged in the sale of liquors to 
abandon as soon as they can the dangerous traffic and to embrace a more 
becoming way of making a living." 

The Methodist Church, the largest Protestant denomination in 
the country, has taken a step further, and declared in favor of total 
abstinence for the individual >and total prohibition for society. 
Protestants and Catholics will be united in this fight, a fact which 
the makers of political platforms and the candidates for votes 
should remember before they place themselves on the wrong side 
of the question. 

The women of the state and country are about a unit in favor 
of the Sabbath against the saloon. Cultured Christian women, 
who know the value of the Sabbath in their lives and in bringing 
up their families to usefulness and honor, and the poor wretched 
woman who is oppressed by husband, father or son crazed by 
drink, will join their prayers to God for the preservation of the 
Lord's Day. Woman may not cast a ballot, but she will be pow- 
erful in this contest. 

A law opening drinking-houses on Sunday would be the enter- 
ing wedge that would eventually open all the other business places. 
Every other branch of industry could offer a better reason for 
opening on Sunday than the saloon. The working men ought to 
stand by the church people in this contest, for if the civil Sabbath 
is allowed to slip away from us to business, it will mean for the 
laborer seven days' work for six days' wages, as in many places on 
the Continent. 

The contest in New York city thus far has proved that the 
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law can be enforced. Very few people thought itcould. About 
the strongest argument urged for a change before the Excise Com- 
mittee of the last Legislature was that a law that could not be en- 
forced engendered disrespect for law which was demoralizing. 
The majesty of law, however, has been vindicated not by repeal- 
ing, but by enforcing, the law. This local moral victory has a 
far-reaching significance. It rejoices the friends of law and 
order all over the land. They feel that if the saloons can be 
closed on Sunday in New York they can be closed anywhere. 
Philadelphia, with more than a million of inhabitants, has but 
1,400 saloons, all of which are shut on Sunday. New York fol- 
lows with its victory over six times the number of these breeding 
places of vice. There is no reason why all the cities of the country 
should not profit by their example. 

The enforcement of the excise law has been in every way bene- 
ficial to the public. It was claimed by the liquor men and by 
their many friends that it was the Puritanical law that caused the 
wholesale bribery of the police, and that this vice would never 
cease till the harsh law had been repealed. Many good people 
believed the falsehood. Columns of the newspapers were full of 
charges that Puritanical law and religious oppression caused the 
bribery of the police, with not a word against the thousand self- 
confessed bribe givers whose wicked hearts had conceived the 
crime. There is no bribery of the police now. It was the en- 
forcement and not the repeal of the excise law that was needed to 
stop the bribery. 

President Roosevelt reports that, thus far, crimes committed 
on the Sabbath have fallen off fifty per cent. The same good 
results followed the enforcement of the metropolitan excise law 
in New York from 1867 to 1870. Resolutions of approval signed 
by manyof the pastors below Fourteenth street, headed by Bishop 
Potter, which were sent to the Police Board, attest the benefi- 
cent effects of Sunday closing on the crowded down-town popu- 
lation. 

The liquor men having failed to secure from the Legislature 
the favor which they have sought for years, now propose to leave 
the decision of the question to a vote of the people of New York 
City. But when the effort was made to force the Legislature to 
pass a Sunday opening law, it was never once thought of leaving 
the matter to a vote of the people. And if the whiskey men 
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should hare votes enough in the next Legislature to pass a Sun- 
day opening law over the Governor's veto, the home rule propo- 
sition would never be heard of again. The church people do not 
like the idea of submitting to a vote the question whether the people 
of New York shall be permitted to steal, murder, commit adultery, 
break the Sabbath, or violate any other one of the Ten Com- 
mandments. A Legislature that would not recognize as true 
without any debate the principles of the Ten Commandments, 
and would not have courage enough to embody them in laws, 
would have no reason for its existence. It is the business of the 
members of the Legislature to make laws for the State. They 
have no right to shirk the responsibility. They ought to con- 
tinue to us the civil Sabbath, which is older than the govern- 
ment. Some sneer at the Legislature as though it were a collec- 
tion of rustics ignorant of the needs of a great city; when, in 
fact, nineteen Senators and fifty-six Assemblymen, or more than 
one-third of the whole number, are members from New York 
city and Brooklyn. 

If a Sunday saloon is good for New York it is good for all the 
other towns of the State. What right has any one to discrimi- 
nate in favor of the great rich city and against the poor little 
town ? There has been much silly talk about the necessity of the 
city's cutting loose from the country. The country could do 
without New York as easily as New York could do without it. 
Meat and bread and milk and vegetables and fruits are drawn 
from the country. The stores of the city could not keep open 
long without customers from the country. New York is engaged 
in sneers at the "hayseeds." Washington and Lincoln were 
farmers; Grantwasthe son ofa rural tanner; they were "hayseeds." 
General Harrison was born in the country and Grover Cleveland was 
the son of a village pastor. A majority of the leading firTanciers, 
business men, professional men of New York city, are from the 
country. Some of the editors who write such caustic articles 
about the " hayseed " Legislature learned all they know on a 
country newspaper. A poll of New York city would show that 
half, if not two-thirds, of the inhabitants are from small cities, 
towns, villages, and farms. There is perhaps not a great city 
in the civilized world that could live for two generations without 
population from the country to replenish and enrich it. It is 
more than likely that a majority of our foreign population who 
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scout the idea of " hayseed " representatives being able to legis- 
late for a cosmopolitan city are themselves from rural districts in 
their fatherlands, some of them from regions where they eat 
black bread all the year, and count it a luxury to have white 
bread and molasses at Christmas time. In native ability, in 
education, in enterprise, and in moral force, the man of the coun- 
try is a match for the man of the metropolis. 

The civil Sabbath or the church is not at stake in this con- 
flict. They shall stand till the end of time. Our form of govern- 
ment in the great cities is at stake; the American commonwealth 
is in the balance. There is encouragement to believe that in this 
fair land free government will not prove a failure; that virtue, how- 
ever unfavorable the environment may be, will be stronger than 
vice, and that avarice and appetite for drink and all base passion 
will fall before love to God and fellow-man, which is moving so 
swiftly to the conquest of the world. 

Ferdinand C. Iglehart. 



